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NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


We have an apology to offerto the North-American 
Review for having over looked it so long ; adding how- 
ever that we should stil] be in no great hurry about re- 
deeming our pledge, ifthe time of another issue were not 
close at hand. It is really heavy work—very heavy ; 
but as the first of April is near, that pre-appointed, 
if not pre-christened birth-day of Quarterly Reviews, and 
of the believers in them, we may as well go through the 
job at a canter :—We must not suffer such things to ac- 
cumulate in our path— 


It is well to be off with the old, love, 
Before we are on with the new. 


—To parody a well known passage, familiar to most of 
the readers of Almanacs and Reviews. 

The first article of the number for January, under pre- 
tence of reviewing Mr. Chief Justice Marshall’s History 
of the Colonies, planted by the English (a very valuable 
work, witha title a yard long, lately abstracted by the 
author from his Life of Washington) gives us in reality, 
but four pages of review, to thirty-seven of protracted 
eulogy upon the author. Now, it would not be possible 
for anybody to have a higher opinion of the Chief Jus- 
tice than we have. We know his worth, his integrity, and 
the whole character of his extraordinary mind—but we 
do not see what business the North-American Review 
has with ‘him, or with his character, while he is yet alive; 
while if there was anything faulty in either, it would not 
dare to tell the truth; while there is no book relating to ei- 
ther under review ; and while neither his “4. character nor 
services’ are in issue before ithe Ameri people. In 
short we regard it as a piece of gratuitous meddling—of 
sheer impertinence. 

But, if all this be granted,—and who is there with hardi- 
hood enough to deny it, even among the bare-faced en- 
couragers of a North-American Review, which, fora 
year at a time, has about as little to do with North Amer- 
ica, as if it were published in Europe?—then have we to 
ask how such a departure from long established and prop- 
er usage came to be taken by the writer of the article we 
have before us. We do not know—but we have some 
idea of the truth ;—and we guess it may be found among 
Part of the following four reasons. 

First The N. A. R. never boggles about a naine for 
apaper. That we have shown before ; one title is as 
good as another for the North-American Review. 





Secondly. The reviewers abroad are inthe habit of 


serving up essays by the volume to the British public— 
under all sorts of names : they area bodyof French- 
cooks in literature, who are always reaching after unex- 
pectedness. They call the commonest things by the 
grandest names. What they serve up asa marmalade de 
pommes, in their title pages and bills of fare, the vulgar 
eat for apple-sauce. 

But if the British and Scotch Reviewers may do this, 
why may not North-American Reviewers? The answer 
to this might be—for that very reason, they ought not. 
Because the British and Scotch reviewers do impudent or 
absurd things, we ought not to do them. Not long ago, 
the Edinburgh Review put forth a paper under this title 
— Who wrote Icon Basilike 2? Nearly two years after, 
the North-American Review, having thoroughly consid- 
ered the affair, put forth a paper under this title—« Wuo 
wrote Git Bias ?’’—a paper by the way made up 
from the commonest prefaces te one of the commonest 
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books inthe world. Such is our originality—such our 
brave assertion of independence in literature ! If they 
are dignified over sea, we go a-shopping on stilts, or ask 
about the weather in blank verse. But if they kick up 
their heels a few, why then we are not afraid to kick up 
ours anywhere, and everywhere. But to get back to our 
reasons.—The third is that the editor of the N. A. 
Review is beleagured with lawyers, who have now, or 
hope to have one day or other, speeches to make before 
the Supreme Court,and the Chief Justice thereof, at Wash- 
ington. This would go far to account for such uncalled- 
for and awkwardly-introduced puffery, of the said Chief, 
Justiceand all his coadjutors. But the fourth reason— 
the last of all and therefore the best, is—that Mr. Sparks 
the editor of the N. A. Review, is also the editor of the 


¥ Works of George Washington,’’ about to be published— 


one day or other ; that of course he could not review his 
own book beforehand in the N. A. R.—there being no 
precedent forsuch astep in the recorded procedures of 
the Westminster, the Quarterly or the Edinburgh ; and 
that, being about to go abroad, no better way occurred to 
him of securing the southern interest, and the sympathy 
of the whole American people, toward his projected work, 
than that of lugging in Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, by 
the head and ears—a native of Virginia, and one of the 
best and greatest men our country éver gave birth to, 
and puffing him for thirty-seven pages at a pull, in the 
North-American Review. 

But a word or two of the style of Mr. S. before we part 
with this article. Mr. 8. we know, has been supposed 
heretofore, not only to have a meaning in what he says, 
but to know what that meaning is. But we have an idea 
that in the following passage—Mr. 8. has not supported so 
high a character. ‘* The venerable age too of Mr. Mar- 
shall, while it equally removes from us and very 
other wish than to close his life in the performance of the 
duties of his present office,” &c. &c. Now to say noth- 
ing of the vile phraseology, which if it were the work of 
the editor of a village-newspaper should not escape the 
strictures of the village-barber, we should like to know 
what is the meaning of the passage. Let us look into it 
with charity. ‘ The venerable age of Mr. M.—removes 
from us—every other wish—than to close his life—in the 
performance of the duties of his present office.”’ &c. &c. 
Pray does Mr. S. really say what he means? or mean 
what he says? Can he wish to close the life of Judge 
Marshall—is he an amateur undertaker? Does he long 
10 seal up the eyes of the Chief Justice of the United 
States—forever ?—to,put the last coppers upon them with 
his own hands? If the language employed is language, 
what else can it mean ? 

But we have another sample to offer. The editor of 
the N. A. Review is sometimes desperate enough to med- 
dle with the squibs, and crackers and sky-rockets of po- 
etry; and here we have a touch so eminently character- 
istic of the nature of his mind, when he gets into the 
neighborhood, no matter how, of an illuminated atmos- 
phere, that we cannot hurry by without speaking of it. 
One wouldswear it was the contribution to a charity box, 


made by somebody who goes peering about, with a. 


basket and two chips, for cast-off or expelled metaphors. 
** The faine of the warrior is forever embodied,’’ says he, 
** in the history of his country ; and is colored with the 
varm lights reflected back by the praise of many a dis- 
tant age.”* Now we dare say Mr. §, thought that very 
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fine—it was probably the issue of a head-ache such as 
poor Jove was troubled with, before his armed thought 
sprang forth ; and we dare say the author was encour- 
aged to work it up, after he had been delivered of it cap-a- 
pie, by some spiteful dog, who had suffered from the cash- 
iering of his own metaphors in the N. A. Review. The 
‘“* fundamental feature upon which this question— 
hinges,’’ said Castlereagh. ‘« The fame of the warrior— 
1s forever embodied—in the history of his country—and 
eolored—( what coior ?)—with the warm lights—reflect- 
ed back—by the praise of many a distant age,”’ says the 
N. A. Review. So much for the Atheneum exhibition of 
last year. We should like to see these two pictures 
painted , and we recommend to the editor of the N. A. 
Review, to look into a chapter or two of Blair's Rhetoric, 
before he dies. 

One other passage and we have done, so far as the 
style of this paper is concerned. Speaking of the sub- 
ject of his memoir, the editor of the N. A. Review says— 
‘* A man of his eminence could however with very great 
difficulty adhere to his original resolve.’’ Now, hundreds 
to nothings, that no reader of the N. A. Review can tell 
what that passage means ; and that the writer himself 
cannot say whether he has omitted the word not—or 
not, Our notionis that he took up. handful of hard 
words, and after sifting them through his fingers, set the 
biggest ones down, just in the order they were caught. 
Perhaps we are mistaken however ; we should not like to 
be too positive. 

The rest of the article goes to inform us that General 
Washington, alias President Washington, alias George 
Washington, was a very good sort of aman, who had a 
quarrel with Colonel Pinckney ; that Mr. Marshall, 
alias Lieutenant Marshall, alias Judge Marshall, alias 
Chief Justice Marshall, had afather of the same name ; 
that he (the C. J.) owes the beauty and strength of his 
green old age toa habit of taking gymnastics, not only 
in his youth but in his maturity ; that he was a self-edu- 
cated man ; and that (by way of a parenthesis)—the 
law which we are accustomed to in this country, and _par- 
ticularly that which is administered by our upper tier of 
judges everywhere, is precisely and beyond all dispute the 
most admirable thing ever heard of in this world. Now— 
we for one—do not believe a syllable of this. On the 
contrary, we look upon law—our law, with all its im- 
provements upon the absurd, and wicked, and lying sub- 
ierfuges of English law, admimistered though itis, by 
men of high talents,and m general of inflexible integri- 
ty,—asthe greatest reproach of our country, and the 
chief disgrace of the age; and upon our lawyers and 
judges, with all their virtue, as men—almost to a man, so 
hampered with prejudice, so perverse from principle, and 
so thoroughly and systematically corrupted by the whole 
course of their education, as to be incapable of seeing 
either truth or justice, or of caring for either, when they 
interfere with the vile technalities of the craft. 

Were we to make any exception, it would be in favor 
of Mr. Livingston’s code of New Orleans (the material 
of which, he bas borrowed of Mr. Bentham—without any 
acknowledgment at all we believe, but certainly without 
any proper acknowledgment) and of the statute book of 
thisstate ; which first we have not time enough to speak 
properly of now, and which last though revised by law- 
yers and prepared by lawyers, would be intelligible to 





most men of common sense ; is actually written in pretty 





good English ; and amonnt in all to but one good-sized 
volume ; yet here, even here, law is—law. 

But we have now come to Article II—A Review of 
the amended version of the book of Job. Of this we 
have not much to say. We are no biblical critics ; nor 
do we believe that many of the readers of the North- 
American Review are ; but still we have read the paper 
with pleasure, and have, so far as weare able to judge, a 
very good opinion of the author’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

Art. IIT. Voyage of His Majesty’s ship Blonde to 
the Sandwich Islands, §&c¢.&c. 

This article, of which a tithe would have been thought 
mteresting and well written, if it had appeared in a news- 
paper, ought not to have been published in the North- 
American Review. Inthe first place, it is fifty pages too 
long. It occupies fifty-two pages of the N. A. Review. 
Think of that ! fifty-two pages octavo, a considerable 
part in small type, employed in proving that the London 
Quarterly Review, and the London hack-writers are not 
to be depended on! More than one sixth part of our 
three-month’s allov.ance of North-American literature, 
consisting of a paper, the principal object of which is to 
show that when their Majesties of the Sandwich Islands 
were invited by Lord Byron to see a magic lantern work- 
ed by somebody from the ship, their majesties and the 
other dignitaries of the empire, were not prevented from 
geing to the show by the Missionaries, because it was Sa- 
turday evening—as alledged by the arch-enemy of the 
said inissionaries! 

Art. IV.—is about the Hindvo Drama. This we do 
know something about, and our opinion of the article may 
be given in five words. It is the work of a school-boy in 
oriental literature. A child might have written it, so far 
as criticism is concerned, or a knowledge of the Hindoo 
drama. But we are not surprised at this ; for we hap- 
pen to know that fora long while, the readers of the 
North-American Review in the neighborhood of Boston— 
for whole years we might say, were in the habit of swal- 
lowing newspaper-reviews of that review, written by a 
boy of about sixteen years of age, who lived with the 
publisher. Don’t you think it the easiest thing in the 
world to review a book, said he to ourself, once. No 
indeed—to review a book is no such easything. To puff 
it, in the lump, or abuse it in the lump ; or to quote from 
it is another affair ; but to review a book, I don’t think 
so easy But I do, said he ; and afier we knew what he 
meant, we thought as he did,- 





Art. V.—purports to be a review of one book, a Con- 
stitution or so, and about half a score of Spanish-Ameri- 
can newspapers—not one of which is even alluded to in 
the eighteen pages which the article contains! What 
should we say to a lawyer, if he were to begina law 
speech with an apostrophe to the multiplication table ; 
or of a preacher who should give us a text which had 
nothing to do with the sermon that followed ; or a ser- 
mon that had no more to do with the text, than the his- 
tory of Guatemala has to do with a number of Spanish 
newspapers, about which al] that the N. A. Reviewer 
knows, or the reader of the N. A. Review, is that they are 
entitled so and so. 

Art. VL—A paper about Bowring’s Polish poets :— 
well written so far as the language goes, but barbarously 
out of the way, so far as the criticisms go, or the facts. 
We apprehend moreoverthat we know the author, and 
that he is an old favorite of ours ; and we do so from the 
following and a few more like passages. ‘* This wasa 
name given to the vast and shifting population of Northern 
Europe which was continually rising with a swing, like 
that of the ocean against the bounds of the Roman Em- 
pire ’’— We wonder if the writer ever saw the following, 
—a passage from a poem that we hope to review by and 
by— 


“ In thick dark nights he'd take bis seat 
High up the cliff, aad feel chem shake, 
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As swung the sea with heavy beat 
Below.~ 


Or, if he ever saw a similar passage where the fire is 
said to be beating all the night through ; or another in 
the Idle Man, where it issaid that somebody’s temples 
beat like a sea ? 

But the following passages from the Review itself—we 
do not like to whisper an irreverent thing of a favorite 
author; but the temptation is irresistible—are a little too 
good for.the gravity of mortal man. ‘* But a better rea- 
son for noticing Mr. Bowring is that he is aiding the cause 
of philanthropy :’’p.146.—** Mr. Bowring is aiding the 
cause of freedom.’’ 147.,—** Mr. Bowring has little of the 
book-making propensity about him.’’—* He is now em- 
ployed, we understand, on a history of the literature of 
Bohemia.—This work promises to be one of much inter- 
est. The author relies not on materials gathered at 
second hand. Warmed witha genuine enthusiasm, he 
travels in the countries themselves, and plucks his fiow- 
ers fresh from their native stems !’’ Now to one who 
knows the real character of Mr. Bowring—a philanthro- 
pist by trade,anda book maker by trade, who suppor's him- 
self entirely by making books,—making them however,not 
from his own material, but from the material furnished by 
others ; a man who has done nothing original, absolutely 
nothing, and who has been always known as the grinder 
over of what he has gathered at second hand—to say all 
this of such a man, and talk about his travelling now, for 
the purpose alluded to above, while he is at the Hague 
writing letters for the Morning Herald, is absolutely ir- 
resistible. 


Art, VIL—Speeches in Congress—as published in the 
newspapers!—Of this we have nothing more to say—it is 
the chippings of article viii. as we had occasion to show 
in the last Yankee. But still, would not a reader be led 
to expect some speeches, or a part of some one speech, 
to be referred to, in an article about ‘* Speeches in Con- 
gress as reportcd in the newspapers ?’’ If so--we 
have only to say, that neither speech nor newspaper is 
referred to, from the beginning to the end of the whole 
article ! But the notions are good nevertheless—our 
great hall of legislation is now, and has been for years, 
occupied by a debating club. One would swear by the 
trash in the newspapers that not one out of a score of 
the speakers had any idea that the business before them 
was real business ; or that the subjects for discussion 
were not like those of a Saturday-evening Gab Society, 
fictitious. The N. A. Reviewer proposes to our editors 
not to publish this eternal nonsense from head quarters. 
But we for ourselves, have a notion, that the best way 
of stopping their mouths, would be to publish what they 
say, exactly as they do say it. One or two clever report- 
ers might soon put a stop to the goose-gabble at the cap- 
itol, if this were done. 


Art. VIII. Review of De Stael’s letters on England. 
Of this paper, we have had a good deal to say before.—It 
contains the attack on Jeremy Bentham. But we have 
still a few remarks to add, with regard to the paperitself. 
It is very well written ; though charged tothe muzzle 
with mistake and blundering untruth. Two or three pas- 
sages in proof are worth extracting. The editor proposes 
a change im the newspapers of our country, and these are 
his words—** In order to eflect the improvement we have 
suggested, it is only necessary for some enterprising edi- 
tor ineach of our great cities, who enjoys a good share of 
advertising patronage, (with the consent of his patrons, 
who would find a ,reat economy in the change) to sepa- 
rate his establishment into two parts ; one devoted exclu- 
sixely to advertising, and the other to political and liter- 
ary intelligence. Each, if judiciously conducted, must 
of course prosper. Of the other journals, the feebler 
would be soon discontinued ; and the few that subsisted, 
would be compelled, in self-defence, to copy the new 
model, and would become exclusively political and litera- 








ty. We freely offer the benefit of this plan (which 




















wuld prove a mine of wealth, if skilfully reduced to 
practice) to any of our editorial friends, who may 
think proper to work upon it.”” 

Now, greatly as we admire the plan here proposed, and 
much as we admire the generosity that is capable of 
giving away a mine of wealth,(1) as if it were a cart-load 
of rubbish, we cannot help referring our readers to the 
prospectus of the Yankee, (in Maine) which appeared 
a month or two before this number of the N. A. Review 
was published ; and to the first number of the Yankee 
which appeared on the same day. The very plan here 
recommended had been already carried into operation by 
ourself andour publisher! The advertising sheet was 
issued at the Yankee office, apart from the literary sheet, 
and without any extra-charge to subscribers, on the first 
day of Jan. 1828. 

But to proceed—in page 168, of this number, ‘‘Sir John 
Copely and Mr. Peel are called orators and statesmen, 
of whom any country might be proud,’’—Orators and 
statesmen forsooth !—Why, one would believe that the 
writer of this remark had no sort of idea of the charac- 
ters of Sir John Copely and Mr. Peel—the former, a dry, 
heavy and fatiguing speaker, who never made any pre- 
tensions to oratory, nor hardly to being a statesman ; the 
latter a sensible warm-hearted man, who has contrived 
to make himself exceedingly popular by his jury bill—a 
bill which, extraordinary as it may seem (what we say is 
true, and we believe that the discovery was made by our- 
self) does not contain the very alteration which it pro- 
fesses to contain, and for which Mr. Peel has been so be- 
praised, but actually leaves it inthe power of the crown 
to sift and pack all the juries of the country, just as 
before ! (2) 

In another place, page 169, the writer in the N. A. Re- 
view calls the lower house, the British Senate ; or else 
he imagines that Mr. Canning and Sir John Copely were 
of the upper house ! 

And in another,an observation made by De Stael, about 
the ** frank and manly way”? of Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
the member from Canterbury, is quoted by the reviewer, 
and allowed to pass without a remark—enough to show 
his utter ignorance of the matter he presumes to borrow. 
Now the truth of the matter is that Sir Edward is the 
laughing-stock of both parties, and of all parties. He 
is a very ordinary man, with no sort of peculiarity or in- 
fluence ; and as for his ‘* frank and manly way,”’ it isa 
downright burlesque on the truth, to say such a thing of 
him. 

And all that concerns Cobbett, though well made up, 
is but the Edinburgh Review worked over and re-salted. 
It is not the truth, nor anything like the truth. Cobbett. 
is no such great man as these people pretend—the Edin- 
burgh Review because it loves to say odd things with @ 
show of great candor, and the North-American Review, 
because it loves to tread in the track of the Edinburgh, 
without caring to know where it leads. But hereafter 
we mean to give our ideasof Cobbett, and leave the pub- 
lic to judge for themselves. 

What concerned Jeremy Bentham we have already dis- 
posed of; and at some future period we shall take up 
what is here said of Mr. Canning, with the view of show- 
ing how idly and vaguely a N. A. Reviewer can talk, at 
two dollars a page. 

Art. [X.—Is about the 4nnual Register; and purports 
to be so, on its forehead. But it is also about something 
else, which we doubt if anybody would ever have thought 
of looking for, under the title it has adopted. A page or 
two is introduced about La Fayette, and Sir Walter Scott, 
byway of showing what the author means by ‘*impartial- 
ity’?! Now we apprehend that this part of the article had 


(1) We wonder what would have heen said of our modesty, if we had talked 
in this way, or of our levity and lack of tpbnaccwm  ¥ These people 
too, say we at every other word ; yet ly complains of it in them. 


We pointed it out more than a twelvemonth ago to Sir Francis Burdett, 
oy desire of Mr. Bentham i 


to have the busivess looked inso- 





who at the 
But he has 


not—nor did we expect 


would, (for we know his real character.) 
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been prepared for—and rejected by some newspaper; and} $ 
that = being thrown into the balaam box of the N. A. Re- ticket yields a profit of one dollar and forty two cents. 





been a very fair thing, and a very proper thing ; but| property. 


» sermon, into the pockets of the venders,(3) 


warded them in Europe’’ (meaning of course England) 
«* but no where could they have been more honored or 
valued than they are here.’’? This is all a mistake, as we 
mean to show by and by. Not only have our American 


ed by them as their benefactor. SENEX. 





$4is paid tothe vender ;(1) it further shows that each 


for the N. A. Review, it was about as well fitted, asa| Now Mr. Yankee, I should like right well to have you 


' , t inform the public how much of this $10,276 50 goes for|to a very numerous civilized population. 
barber’s puff would be, in the fag-end of a thanksgiving-| |), benefit. of Steam Navigation, and how much goes| 6th. The commerce of the aoe is. becoming profita- 









4th, The settlers are generall regular and correct 
in their mora! habits, and many of them sincere and ex- 


: ; ; rag Ask the purchaser if he canearn money as easily;(2) if}emplary christians. 
view, the editor worked it up, and imserted it into the first). can he may buy as many tickets as he pleases without) 5th. The lands of the Colony and the neighboring 
cavity he could find. Fora newspaper it would have} fear of being reproached by any one for squandering his | count 


ry are very fertile, and abound in the various pro- 
duction of the most favored tropical climates.—No doubt 
can be entertained that they are capable of giving support 


ble, and from this source alone, several individuals have 


Art. X.—On the fine arts. This isa very eloquent] By calling at the office of Secretary of State you can|in the course of three or four years, placed themselves in 
ood paper ; But still it abounds in mistakes that ought | &#sily learn the amount of monies raised by every class. |easy and comfortable circumstances. 
eur ree’ ; Pn elt I hope you will not shrink from this, because there is no 
to be corrected—mistakes too which we have no time tO/ jther press in town that will give any information on the|Colony enjoys their advantages. 
expose. One example however will show what we mean.|subject—they are all courting the managers and venders 
Speaking of our Artists, the author says ‘* Greater) for the =e of ting - printi pores oun My arejover one hundred and forty miles of coast, and on this 
: =o tan abe .| swerved from the path of duty ! ¢ man that s con- 
wealth ang: mare, splendif, Satinetions Sop hans ve vince the public of their prow. will eventually be reward-|or traders from the Colony. 


7th. Schools are established, and every child in the 
Sth. The Colonial Government possesses jurisdiction 
line, no less than eight stations are occupied by settlers 


9th The Colony is manifestly exerting a benign and 
extensive influence over the native tribes, and has nearly 


(1) It was formerly a pincers to sell parts of tickets excluded the slave-trade from the whole region over which 
at an advanced price; and whole tickets as the drawing it holds authorit 


Artists always lived poor, and died poor in England ; but| approached were also raised in price. Thesetwo prac- I will oal add, says the Secretary, that we have nu- 


Artists. Alston was starving while he was there. Leslie pee -nareding Aednnitt radians piovd 


ditto—for twelve or fifteen years ; and is now, though he 


poor man. But more of this hereafter. 


bookseller’s puff; and here we stop with an extract from 


Crabbe. It is indeed such a tale ashe might of written, 
with more fancy it is true, more warmth of coloring, a|household expenses, rent, clerk-hire and everythi 








If we have fallen far short of what has been expected | they are doing what is proper, because it is /aw-ful. 


Ther have expected too much of us—for we are |*™ebody furnish us with the facts? 


strangers here ; and they should have furnished us . 
with the facts. ? COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 








deceptions practised, and the false allurements held out 


xt has been the same, and is now, with the best English| tices are done with now ; but there must be substitutes, | ™eTous applications for passages to Liberia ; that the ex- 


pense of transporting an individual, including provisions, 


. is from 20 to 25 dollars, and that funds only are wanting 

(2) There are always two sides toa story. Bad debts,|"* Anger y 
the risk of loss on tickets unsold, the necessity of trust- o ae the Pyro mn vm . the oe ts mrad 
works very hard, and is at the top of his profession, hard-| ing largely, and the difficulty of recovering pay for blanks noe —— a Te Cw ay Gene 
. va: _jeven from honest men, make it necessary for those who . z 
ly able ny wen pgs ene chi, in the very ome are engaged in this shameful traffic, to charge what ap- CHEROKEE NEWSPAPER. 
skirtsof the town. Sir Thomas Lawrence too—he is a pears to be a most enormous profit,—another reason 
against lotteries —For the honest purchaser must pay for 
But enough—it is high time to stop. The other five or|the rogue: the poor man must endorse for the rich j—the 
six articles are between pretty fair andexcusable. That |*mall purchaser, who has no credit, must pay a price to 


: : ° protect the seller from the rascality of the large purchas-}). ; : és tet in- 
en the Moorish letters, Moorish letters and all, is mere|¢) who has. In other words, he who buys and pays for a ly in the Indian character ; that is, in a character in 


ticket, pays at the same time something in the shape of a Mand ae vere tember es the ~ iploy ed — 
the reviewer of Mr. Dana’s poetry. It, says he, speaking | guaranty for those who buy on tick, or do not pay at all. a _ obtai - b ~— this ly in ted 
of Mr. D’s. “« Changes-of Home,” (243) is in the heroic| Men who pay, are the insurers of those who do not. The |* tree 0 ny 9 IK them yoy etm y, sherent 

: : , é lottery vender will not lose—will not run the risk himself alphabet, which is composed of eighty-five characters, 
couplet, and reminds us very strongly of the poetry of) ij not insure. Somebody must—and he therefore |‘hat “an active Cherokee boy may learn to read 
charges a price proportioned to the risk of ba debts,|is own language in a day ; and that no more than 





The first number of this invaluable paper is now on 
our desk ; invaluable, because it is devoted to the 
history and habits of the red-men, conducted by a 
native red-man, printed in an Indian-town, and part- 


two or three days are ordinarily required.” We 


: ' ‘og.|else—and after all, take the lottery-venders together, it| Observe too that about twice the space is required 

pony gy ot — one pee wi anes is probable they donot make more money than their|to express a thing in our language, that is employed 
Y OF SEYTC 5 DUE WHE GEMS SIGUS OF mamuate ane rap’! neighbors who get their living in an honest way. We do|in expressing the same thing in Cherokee. 

descript.on, his peculiar rhythm,”’ &c. &c. not choose to mince the matter any longer.—If men per- 1 
sist in keeping gaming tables, because their is no law to] interest, the Constitution of the Cherokees ; we shall 
LOTTERIES. punish them, or which amounts to the same thing, because | refer to the whole on some future day, 
We are heartily obliged to Sexex. All we wait|® profligate and foolish law permits them to doso ; they 
for is information that comes in a positive shape.|deserve to be treaied as dishonest men, though they 
Facts are needed ; vague reprobation is of no value. themselves may not mean to be dishonest, or may imagine | Recorp, or ALBANY, N. Y. and the Beaston Lirera- 


This first number contains among other matters of 





We thank the New-Yorx Mirror, the Masonic 


ry GazeTTE, tor their obliging and manly testimony in 


of us—it is the fault not of ourselves, but of the public. (3) We shall inquire into this hereafter, Will not|our behalf. To the editor of the last mentioned paper, 


however we have something more to say. The article 
which appeared in his last number concerning our literary 
labors abroad* was written by a friend of ours—who, after 


“ Mr. Yankee, A circular from the office of theColonization Society, aac te poy i Addie it . cM Pir ad 
*« From the notices given in two of your papers, we|! Mefee: ohne a or . tae — by one . it, and the result was, that we suffered two or three errore 

expected that you would ‘have given a full account of the }OUr mos ’ and active felow-citizens; an I i . 
fs though we have not been hitherto, and may never be |'° S8caP® ee ee ees a 


pried " t, One is, with regard to the acknowledgement of 
by managers and venders of Lottery Tickets—your re-|Ve'y enthusiastic supporters of the scheme, yet so our dagen to Blackwood. It would appear “yo note 
marks were few and come far short of what was expect-| plausible, or rather so satisfactory does the following | that this acknowledgment was made after we had been 
ed. It is a subject of deep interest to this section of the|statement of the situation of the colony appear, that 


country ; public opmion was greatly excited by the pros-| hereafter we bg Aon, it will be at least our duty 


ecutions against some of the ticket-venders the last year ;|and that of our 
your remarks have turned public attention to the subject 
again ; anew prosecution will give.a new impulse to the 


writing for him atwelvemonth This is a mistake. It 
was made in our first communication to him (not conver- 


t ) rother editors to take up the -ffair in| sation with him) which accompanied the first article we 
detail, and give the truth and the whole truth to the|ever wrote fora. British Journal, Ma, 


ine, Review, or 


new public, assisted by figures and facts. We know |newspaper—namely, that sketch of the Five dmerican 
spirit of a already begun, and we hope that you 


will resume and pursue the subject till all shall be con- 


vinced that it is not only wrong, but disgraceful to deal 
n lottery-tickets. 


yell that the colonization society cannot do all that| Présidents. 1! was atwelvemonth after this before we 
many or most of its encouragers hope for. The col-|met—¢sixteen months indeéd. Another mistake is in the 
ored population is increasing at a rate which would|name of the Magazme, which we made use of in calling 


soon make it impossible for us to send them away, | Matthews to account. It wasthe European ; not the New 
It is generally supposed that the 15 per cent. discount | however much thev might be inclined to go; but—| Monthly. 
made on all prizes is all the profit that the lottery makes;| b cause we cannot do eve’ ything, are we to do no-| Another thing. —We acknowledged ourself to be not on- 
but by examming a scheme, yoa will readily perceive that thing ? Shall we not help the hr to do what it|!y am American. but a yankee, and a yankee to ‘the back- 
is not the fact. Taxe for example the scheme of the sixth can do ?—It may relieve us, and open a new world to|bone, in the very last article we ever wrote for Black- 
class of the Maine State-Lottery for the encouragement |) a+ . ‘a por Bethe to athatedbeh ea dto brotherly | '%90d sit appeared in a number, nearly one half of which 
of Sieam-Navigation.—This class has 14190 tickets y L po : ; f TY | we wrote (if we do not mistake very much in our memory 
which sell for $4 00 each, and will produce to the mana- regard. et us not over-estimate the value of our i 


gors and venders the sum of $56 ,760,00 dollars and cents in such a work. Hereafter we mean r ener 3 ‘ate docu bed yen? Bly thee the 
The amount to be distributed in prizes is to take up the reports of the Society, and look into ssages he extracts are from Blackwood. as they are, nor 
42,570 subject to a deduction of 15 per the prospects of the Colonv, paragraph by paragraph; ~ our acknowledgment was made in Blackwood : nor 
cent. which amounts to 6,385 50—de- at present however, we must content ourselves with}. ; 


duct the last mentioned sum from the 
42.570, and you get the whole amount to 
be paid out for prizes 36,484 50 
This last mentioned sum deducted from 
the amount of sales, shows the profit of 
the lottery to be, 20,276 50/ our, who have settled in L beria; 
Divide the last mentioned sum by 14,190, the number| 3d. The Colony is 
of tickets in this class and you find the value of each ticke' D 
*@ be $2 57 and the fraction of a cent.—For this ticket,| pirates of the coast. 


** Ist. Its population exceeds twelve hundred. 




















giving an extract from the ci-cular alluded to above. 


2d. The Colonial Government is well ordered and effi- 
cient in its operation, and all the officers of this Govern- 
ment, the Colonial-Agent excepted, are free men of col- 


rovided with ample means of de-| - 
fence, both against the natives of the country, and the 


in fact that it was ever made either publickly, or in print. 

The third is a matter of opinion—we deny that even in 
our assumed character, we betrayed any such belief in the 
immeasurable superiority of England over this country. 
Englishman or no Englishman—we did no such thing. 
There, our friend—we are obliged to say it—has gone 
astray in point of fact, 


*The public who feel any interest in the character of an ipjured fellow-citizen, 
will now be able to judge of his slanderers,if they do not bring forward the proe/s 
they have threatened him with. 
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We are exceedingly obliged to the author of this 

Review. 
AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY. 
By John D. Godman, M. D.: Vols. 1 and 2—Philadelphia. 

We feel in duty bound to notice these volumes, brief as 
we must necessarily be, for this simple reason only, that 
excepting one or two straggling news-paper parugraphs, 
and a “‘ critical notice’’ at the fag-end of the N. A Re- 
view, nothing has been said to render the reading commu- 
nity aware even of their existence, much less of their high 
claim to the attention and regard of all true lovers of 
American literature and science. Constituting, as we be- 
lieve this work does, one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that have ever been made to American Natural His- 
tory, and adapted to miscellaneous, as well as purely scien- 
tific readers, we have been long waiting, and may continue 
to wait till we are tired, for some notice of it worthy of its 
merits, from those ‘* Reviews” whose especial duty, it 
would seem, is to watch over the literary interests of our 
country. It needs stronger arguinents than they have ever 
yet used, and a different experience from our own, to prove, 
that the authorship of the Homeric poems, the Gastrono- 
my of the Romans, or the Hindu Drama, are subjects more 
worthy of being discussed in the pages of Quarterly Amer- 
ican Reviews than those which are intimately connected 
with our own literature and our own ecience. What care 
we indeed, for these things, when they have been 
already much better discussed in the foreign journals, by 
the ripest scholars of Eusope? But we do care that 





those productions which are a great credit to our genius 
and mental industry, should be properly presented to the 
public ; that those works that are really mereasing our lit- 


abroad. 
These volumes contain the natural history of American 


quadrupeds, excepting a few that will appear in the third | possible reason, why they should not haye resembled each 


The, 


volume, which is to finish this part of the subject. 
chief characteristic of this work is, that it is not only con- 
cerned with the scientific arrangements and technical de- 
scriptions of the animals, but what is infinitely more im- 
portant, though too much neglected in medern times, it 
gives a full account of their habits, and whatever else is 
interesting in their history. Natural history is thus made 
an attraction to people who care not a fig whether an an- 
imal is rightly removed from one genus to another, nor 
whether this name or that be used to distinguish the spe- 
cies ; but who love to contemplate the wonderful manifes- 
tations of intellectual power, the promptings of that curious 
and ever active principle, called instinct, the workings of 
passion, the powerful effects of human influence, and in fact 
all those phenomena displayed in the brute creation, which 
itis the object of popular natural science to describe. This 
class of persons is by no means small ; for who hus not, at 
some period or other, felt the charm of Buffon’s eloquence, 
or contemplated with delight, the pictures of Goldsmith ? 
The fictitious embellishments of these writers, it is true, 
are left out of the work of Dr. Godman, but their ab- 
sence is amply compensated for, by the strictest adherence 
to truth, and a style, correct, chaste, and sometimes elo- 
quent. 


We have not room to go into any thing like a thorough 


examination of the work ; we shall notice only some of 


the most prominent errors, and quote a passage or two, to 
serve as specimens of the whole. 

It happens, however, that the very first chapter which 
meets the reader’s attention, is deserving of the severest 
reprehension. It is perfectly unaccountable to us, how a 
a chapter containing but seventeen pages, which so abounds 
in false tacts, false theories and false reasonings, as to con- 
‘demn the whole book in the view of those who would 
form their opinien of it from half an hour’s reading in the 
beginning, should occar in a work of such high excellence, 
and from the pen of one so distinguished in his profession as 
our author. His opinion is, that the aboriginals of the 


American continent have come from the Old World, and|the 


a 


the arguments on which he places the chief stress to prove 
this, is the unity of the human species, If it can be 
shown that all the varieties of our race belong to one and 
the same species, then we will allow for a moment, that 
this opinion is established. His test for deciding the ques- 
tion is this: Animals of “‘ different species, may and do 
produce offspring resembling both parents by their union, 
yet this confusion ceases with their first product; inasmuch 
as these hybrids, or mules are universally sterile, or inca- 
pable of propagating their similitude ;”’ but animals which 
are merely varieties of the same species, however much 
they differ from each other, ‘‘ are capable of producing 
offspring in illimitable succession.”” We pondered long up- 
on this passage, before we could convince ourself that the 
printers had not been playing the devil with the author's 
copy ;but from the connexion it appears that this is said 
all in good earnest, and as his real belief. ‘ By the ap- 
plication of this test,’ he continues, ‘** we are able to pro- 
nounce with certainty, that the human race, wherever 
found, or however different in color, are merely varieties of 
the same species and evidently descended from the same 
parents.”’ Now, this criterion we reject altogether ; for 
the fact on which it rests, is not true. Hybrids or mules, 
are not ‘ universally sterile,’’ and the exceptions are so 
numerous, and so well established, that, at the present day, 
no naturalist of any eminence puts any reliance on this cri- 
terion of species,—it is universally rejected. We have not 
room here, to instance these exceptions, for they may be 
readily seen by recurring to Lawrence’s Lectures, (p. 231, 
American edition) where they are collected together.* 


Allowing, however, that the human race does form but 


jone species, this by ne means proves that they have had 
erary reputation, should be well known at home, and' 


a common origin. If several species of our race had been 
created in the beginning, it is not for us to say how much, 
or how little the difference was between them,—there is no 


other, so as to be hardly distinguished apart, or why they 
should not have differed as much as any two species of the 
inferior animals. Humboldt found, on the Andes, Pines 
which so nearly resembled some European species, that 
there was no perceptible distinction between them ; yet he 
referred themto different speciss. Several other cases of 
a similar nature might be mentioned. 

Having thus satisfactorily settled it to his mind, that our 
Indians came from the Old World, our author’s next ob- 
ject is to bring them over here; which is easily accom- 
plished in the course of half a page, by bringing them 
across the ice in Behring’s strait. As long as they have 
got here, it is per‘ectly immaterial to us, whether they 
came by way of Behring’s strait, or across the Atlantic in 
boats, from the European, or Asiatic coasts. But not sat- 
isfied with the ice, so conveniently disposed for their pas- 
sage, our author would increase their facilities by supposing 
that the two continents at one time joined together. He 
likewise observes that ‘* In addition to all these reasons 
that can be urged in support of the doctrine,” ‘‘ it should 
not be forgotten that there are strong evidences derived 
from astronomical and geological observations, proving 
the axis and poles of our globe to be not now precisely 
where they originally stood.” Now, though we do not 
exactly see how this supports the doctrine any better, yet 
we will let that pass, and proceed at once to express our 
astonishment in the matter of these above-named “ obser- 
vations.” We know indeed, that geological researches 
give us strong reason to suppose that the climate of Europe 
and Asia, is not now what it once was. We know very 
well that geologists kave tried, and tried to no purpose too, 
to find a satisfactory cause for this change of climate. But 
we have yet to know that astronomy gives the slightest 
evidence that the axis of our globe is different now, from 
what it ever was, This assertion of our author is utterly 
—— 





° nem cite ont hoe, oe baad 
on elanaor ny brids being produced by 


by caus of decent generis. 





md 
There seems to be a fixed determination with all who 


speculate on this subject, to carry the tide of population 
from the eastern to the western hemisphere. Naturalists, 
theologists and philologists have all contributed their aid 
‘o establish this point ; and after all their researches, we 
do not hesitate to say, that, at this present moment, it is 
not supported by a single satisfactory argument or fact. 
in tracing the affinities of savage tribes, little account, we 
think, is to be made of evidence derived from a compari- 
son of their languages; and how much reliance can be pla- 
ced upon it in this case, we leave the reader to judge, 
when we state, that there is scarcely a language inthe Old 
World, with which some affinity cannot be traced, (we 
mean, in the ordinary way in which this is done) in some 
one or other of the American dialects. We can see no 
reason, and our author has stated none himself, for his as- 
sertion that the “ affinities of dialect between some of our 
Indians, and that of the Yolofs, the blackest of the African 
tribes,”’ drawn by a late writer, “ are either totally acci- 
dental, or founded in misconception.”” For aught we can 
see, these affinities are as strong and as unexceptionable as 
any that have ever been discovered. The only sound ev- 
idence on this subject, in fact the only evidence that de- 
serves our attention, that drawn from a comparison of their 
physical forms, is decidedly in favour of a contrary position. 
The whole physical form, and we might add with equal 
justice, the moral features of the aboriginal American are 
different from those of any tribe whatever, in the Old 
World,—no resemblance can be traced between them. If 
they have come from the Eastern continents, they existed 
there, a Cistinct and strongly characterised people, and 
quitted their original abodes, without leaving a remnant 
behind them. 

In regard to the influence of external causes upon the 
human system, our author happens to embrace the old, ex- 
vloded notions of the last age. We say happens, because 
it evidently appears that he has obtained his opinions ac- 
cidentally, without very well knowing how he came by 
them. ‘ We find,” he observes, ‘* those who reside in 
uniformly warm and spontaneously prodnctive countries, of 
a slender frame, a relaxed and delicate habit, and of a sal- 
low or tawny complexion.”? We were going to annihilate 
this notion by a deluge of facts of an opposite nature ; but 
on the whole, we think that the very next sentence which 
follows this, will answer the purpose sufficiently well. 
“ The natives of Africa, who are exposed to the most in- 
tense heat of the sun, are full-framed, robust and vigorous; 
being endowed with short, crisped and coarse hair, and a 
skin whose colour shields them from the destructive fierce- 
ness of the solar rays.”” Again. ‘In the Eskimaux we 
have an admirable exemplification of the effects of severe 
climate on the human race, for the extreme cold seems in 
them to have repressed all superfluity of growth.’’ The 
only comment that we can stop to make on this egregious 
absurdity, is the simple fact, that the Hotten ots who dwell 
in the southern extremity of Africa, average not over 4 
feet, 5 or 6 inches, and the black-skinned, wooly-haired 
race, found in the Australasian islands, from Borneo to 
Van Dieman’s Land, seldom equal 5 feet inheight. We 
have now done with this chapter. If this work ever comes 
to a second edition, we -hope it will be totally expun- 
ged, and something better put in its stead ; for we can as- 
sure our author, that it would be a discredit to a much 
younger, and less learned man than Dr. Godman. 

The account of the Raccoon is peculiarly interesting, and 
s very happily executed. The following extract from it, is 
a good specimen of our author's manner in the lighter 
kind of description. 

<¢ Water seems to be essential to their comfort, if not of 
absolute necessity for the preparation of their food. I 
had for some time, and at the moment of writing this have 
yet, a male ‘and female raccoon inthe yard. Their great~- 
est delight appears to be dabbling in water, of whicha 
large tub is kept nearly full for their use. They are fre- 














}quently seen sitting on the edge of this tub, very busily 


























engaged in playing with a piece of broken china glass, or 
a small cake of ice. When they have any substance that 
sin}.s, they both paddle with their fore-feet with great ea- 
gerness, until it is caught, and then it is held by one with 
both paws, and rubbed between them ; or a struggle en- 
sues for the possession of it, and when it is dropped, the 
same sport is renewed. The coldest weather in winter 
does not in the least deter them from thus dabbling in the 
water for amusement ; nor has this action much reference 
to ther feeding, as it is performed at any time, even di- 
rectly after feeding till satiated. 1 have frequently broken 
the ice, late at night, on the surface of their tub, in the 
very coldest winter weather, and they have both left their 
sleeping place with much alacrity, to stand paddling the 
fragments of ice about, with their fore-legs in the water 
pearly up to their breast. These raccoons are very fond 
ef each other, and express the greatest delight on meeting, 
after having been separated for a short time, by various 
movements, and by hugging and rolling one another on the 
ground.”’ 

‘* Nothing can possibly exceed the domesticated raccoon 
in restless and mischievous curiosity, if suffered to go about 
the house. Every thing is ransacked, every article of fur- 
niture explored, and the neglect of servants to secure clos- 
et doors, is sure to be followed by extensive mischief, the 
evil being almost uniformly augmented by the alarm caused 
to the author of it, whose ill-directed efforts to escape 
from supposed peril, increase at the same time the noise 
and destruction.” i 

Our author thinks that all our dogs have orig@ated from 
the wolf, and that their numberless varieties are the effect 
of domestication. Now, we are fully conscious that the 
influence of domestication on the inferior animals is great, 
but there is no ground for believing it to have been suffi- 
cient to have produced those extreme differences of size, 
form and habits, observed in the various kinds of dogs. 
Neither is this point proved, as he imagines, by the fact 
that the wolf and dog breed together; for it is equally true 
that the dog and fox do the same. The opinion of Pallas 
is certainly better supported by analogies, that our dogs 
have descended from a mixture of nearly allied primitive 
species, viz. the wolf, fox, and jackal,mmot from any single 
wild original. We should not have noticed this, had we 
not thought that the positive manner in which it is assert- 
ed, might mislead those who are unacquainted with the 
true state of the question. 

The American Otter presents one of the very few instan- 
ces in the animal kingdom of several individuals associa- 
ting together for the express purpose of enjoying a particu- 
lar sort of sport. We cannot forbear quoting the anima- 
ted description of this amusement. 

‘* Their favorite sport is sliding, and for this purpose in 
winter the highest ridge of snow is selected, to the top of 
which the otters scramble, where, lying on the belly, with 
the fore-feet bent backwards, they give themselves an im- 
pulse with their hind legs, and swiftly glide head-foremost, 
down the declivity, sometimes for the distance of twenty 
yards. This spert they continue apparenily with the keen- 
est enjoyment, until fatigue or hunger induces them to de- 
sist. 

‘¢In summer this amusement is obtained by selecting a 
spot where the river-bank is sloping, has a clayey soil, and 
the water at its base is of considerable depth The otters 
then remove from the surface, for the breadth of several 
feet, the sticks, roots, stones and other ob&tructions, and 
render the surface as level as possible. They climb up the 
bank at a less precipitous spot, and starting from the top 
slip with velocity over the inclining ground, and plump in- 
to the water, to a depth proportioned to their weights, and 
rapidity of motion. After a few slides and plunges, the 
surface of the clay becomes very smooth and slippery, and 
the rapid succession of the sliders shows how much these 
animals are delighted by the game, as well as how capable 
they are of performing actions, which have no other ob- 
ject than that of pleasure or diversion.’* 


THE YANKEE. 


The history of the Beaver, we are sorry to see, is not 
duly credited to Hearne, from whom it is entirely taken, 
with a little alteration of the phraseology. Hearne wasa 
careful observer of nature and is well entitled to the credit 
of it, particularly from those who have so much profited by 
his observations. No animal has been the subject of so 
many false and ridiculous accounts, as the beaver, and the 
author accordingly devotes a separate chapter to its ‘‘ fa- 
bulous history.’ In treating of this animal, the older nat- 
uralists seem to have given full play to their fancy, and 
though infinitely less wonderful than many others in its 
powers of instinct, it comes from their hands a being little. 
lower than man himself. Of one of these relations, Hearne 
sarcastically observes, that tittle remains to be added to 
it, besides a ‘* vocabulary of their language, a code of their 
laws, and a sketch of their religion, to make it the most 
complete natural history of that animal which can possi- 
bly be offered to the public.”’* 

These erroneous accounts, are to be attributed, our au- 
thor thinks, to the self-deception and duplicity of the fur- 
traders, and Indians themselves, from whom most of them 
have been obtained, and who “ take a malicious pleasure in 
palming, with truly Indian gravity and patience, the mos: 
false and marvellous relations upon their auditors.” ‘* We 
have been informed by an eye-witness on one occasion,”’ 
he observes, ‘‘that he was astonished to hear a trader 
giving a long account, full of the most extraordinary and 
interesting particulars of the habits of the beaver, to an ar- 
dent inquirer, who was writing it down with great delight. 
As soo as the collector of notes on natural history had re- 
tired, a‘‘er listening to the whole story with most unsus- 
pecting confidence, the other inquired of the trader, how 
it happened that he had never before given this information, 
which he must have known would have been so very ac- 
ceptable. The answer to this question was a roar of 
laughter, and an assurance that there was not one word of 
truth in the whole statement; but that having been ex- 
ceedingly annoyed by the inquisitiveness of the individual, 
he had chosen to get rid of him at once by appearing to tell 
him all he knew.’’ 

The literary execution of the work, constitutes no small 
portion of its merits. The style is correct, agreeable, and 
well calculated to convey scientific information to miscel- 
laneous readers. It'is so superior to what we ordinarily 
meet with in such works, that it comes to us with a double 
relish. al 

We must censure Dr. Godman for his allusions to a 
brother naturalist, Dr. Harlan, (his name is not once men- 
tioned,)—for they are written in a spirit by no means cred- 
itable to a gentleman. Dr. Harlan has contributed much 
to the natural history of our country,andif he has been 
guilty of errors,—and we allow that he has—he should be 
told of it respectfully ; not in the language of contempt. 

The engravings will bear comparison with those in sim- 
ilar English works, of much higher pretensions and great- 
er expense. With little parade, they give the reader a 
very correct idea of the animals which they represent, and 
are worthy specimens of the art. They are decidedly the 
best engravings of animals copied from drawings that have 
ever yet appeared in our ceuntry. The drawings are 
chiefly by Lesueur, Rider and Wood ; the engravings by 
Ellis and Kearney. Lesueur’s sketches need no praise 
from us ; it is sufficient to say of them that they are in his 
usual style of strong, lively and characteristic expression. 
We are surprized, however to see that the Brown and Po- 
lar Bears, like Peter Schlimhil, have lost their shadow,— 
owing to a different cause no doubt. Rider’s sketches 
present a great deal of very bad drawing, and a general 
feebleness of conception. Too many of them, also, look 
as if they had been taken from stuffed specimens in a Mu- 
seum, rather than from the living animals themselves. 
Those of the seals, grey and black squirrels, moose and 


* We are surprised (o find in a work published so late as Ware’s Edition of 
Smellie’s Natural History, and desi 
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reindeer, and one or two others, are exceptions to this re- 
mark, Woou’s drawings are very fair. ‘* Ellis’s line work 
or mechanical execution’’—we borrow the remark of a 
friend, a painter—* is good enough; but his knowledge of 
light and shade, and what is of more importance in works 
of this kind, his outline, is very deficient.’” Kearney’s are 
much better. The male and female Opossum with their 
young, is a beautiful engraving, (by W. E. Tucker,) but 
the drawing (by C. Burton) is miserable. Take away the 
young so as to bring the old one more distinctly into view, 
and the eye would rest on a creature more like an alliga- 
tor, than an opossum.—The ornamental part of the en- 
graving is highly excellent. 

The work in all respects, is well got up, and must be a 
real treasure to all who have the least interest in natural 
history. Z. 





MILITARY SKETCHES.--NO, 1. 


A friend of ours, who served in the French armies 
during the late Spanish war, gives the following ac- 
count of an adventure that occurred to himself and a 
brother officer in that war. “Toward night-fall, after a 
very fatiguing march,” to give the story as nearly as 
possible in his own words—“ we a:rived hungry and 
exhausted, for we had eaten nothing all day, at the 
top of.a high hill, where we drew up and looked about 
us, in the hope of discovering some sort of human 
habitation, before it grew dark. Atlast I saw what 
appeared to be a beautiful country house, at the very 
foot of the hill—I pointed it out to my companion, 
and the next moment we were on our way toward it 
as fast as we could go, followed by our military do- 
mestics. On arriving there we found nobody at 
home, but the adiministrador—(a sort of steward or 
major domo,) and anold woman. We stated our 
wants, and very politely begged them to furnish us 
and our servants with supper, telling them we had 
not-eaten a mouthful since morning. But the major 
domo took it into his head to be rather saucy. Sir, 
said he to me, no hay nada aqui por vosotros—there 
is nothing here for you; and then he added that sonfe 
of our friends of the French army had been before- 
hand with us, and stripped them of every thing eata- 
ble. Idid not much like the words, and I liked 
still less the manner in which they were uttered by 
the major domo; but I smothered my anger and 
spoke to him very mildly, and told him that hungry 
as we were, I did not believe we should have self- 
denial enough to lie down with such a substitute for a 
supper ; and so—to make a long story short, asupper 
we must have, and would have—howing—f it pleas- 
edthe major domo. ‘To this he replied so insolently, 
that I was obliged to flog him; and I did so with such 
downright good will, that the moment he got away, 
he cleared out, and we saw nothing more of him. 

But, flogging the major domo did not bring the 
supper ; and I was obliged therefore to apply to the 
old she-cook, and try to wheedle her into a better 
humour. With her I succeeded, forI behaved to 
her with great courtesy, and she had been a witness of 
part of my proceedings with the major domo. She 
»romised the supper, and I, after waiting a while, took 
the liberty to peep into the kitchen, where I saw 
three young pigeons on a spit before the fire. I re 
monstrated with her, telling her that three dozen 
would be hardly too much for a pair of full grown, 
half-starved men of our capacity, to say nothing of 
our servants. But no hay otros, replied the old wo- 
man; there are no more—and we have nothing else 
togive you. I reminded her of a colony of pigeons, 
which I had observed as we entered, and told her I 





was quite sure that in so large asociety of old folks, 
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— +s ewererommtiin 
it was impossible there should be no more than threc 
little ones. But she presisted in her story, and I was 
just beginning to lose all patience with her, when 
happening to turn toward the chimney, I spied a 
large tum-cat lying half asleep in the heat of the 
fire. Itinstantly occurred to me that something might 
be made of poor puss, and so snatching up aknife that 
lay near, I told the cook that a supper we must have, 
and would have; and that, if she did’nt give us pi- 
geons, nothing should keep us from swallowing the 
cat—dead or alive. As I spoke,I set up a devil of a 
noise, and made a spring at the cat, as if to skewer 
him on the spot, (the narrator said seeure), But the 
cat escaped, and the dear old lady uttered acry of 
horror—and after promising to give us a belly-full of 
young pigeons, expressed her astonishment that the 
French officers were all so fond of cats. 





After a while, the supper was brought up, and a 
very good supper it was too; we ate like heroes. We 
had an excellent cup of coffee too, which I made 
myself ; and which, most fortunately for us, I made so 
strong that it kept us awake all night; most fortu- 
nately Isay, for a good many French officers had been 
assassinated in Spain, and most of them, it is thought 
in their sleep ; and we might have shared their fate, 
if the coffee had not been so strong: for about mid- 
night, when every thing was still—for my brother 
officer who slept in the same room with me, though in 
another bed, wanting like myself to get asleep, had 
not spoken a word for a long while—my attention 
was attracted by a slight noise in the antichamber, 
where our servants slept. I jumped out of bed, and 
waking my companion, seized a lance which lay near 
me, and opening the door softly, perceived some fel- 
lows just taking possession of the arms of our servants. 
The moment they saw me,they fled—and as it was im- 
possible to overtake them, I threw the lance with all 
my strength, and it struck the wall near the door by 
which they escaped, and buried itself over head and 
ears in the wood, within a few inches of the hindmost. 

Wishing to see if they would make another attempt, 
for which we were fully prepared; we concluded 
to remain another day in the same house. But, mean- 
while I had done my best to get into favor with the 
old cook ; and had so far succeeded that she gave us 
a most royal breakfast, in the morning, and appeared 
exceedingly solicitous for our safety. The breakfast 
among other things consisted of what I took for a rab- 
it, which had crossed the path the night before as we 
approached the Hacienda—as they call the heritage 
of the gentlemen of Spain. I ate myshare ; and my 
companion attacked it en cossaque—hewing it literally 
to pieces ; giving it no quarter, and devouring it by 
the lump. What there was left, our servants packed 

away with remarkable promptitude. But by this 
time, we had altered our minds about staying another 
davy—it was a dull affair—and after all, the wretches 
might not come back to the job ; andso we conclud- 
ed to push on. After every thing was ready, I went 
down to the kitchen once more, to thank the old cook 
for all her mercies, and to bid her good bye. While J 
was making my compliments to her, as she stood 
stooping over her work by the fire, she looked me up 
in the face, and asked me how I liked the cat ?>—O 
very well; very well indeed ; one of the best I ever 
ate, said I[—supposing it-a joke of the good old crea- 
ture. On hearing this, she dropped her work and 
stretching herself up, exclaimed—God bless me ! what 
a strange taste you French people have! why, | 
would not touch a cat for the world ! 

What could I say ?—she was perfectly serious, and 
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When she discovered the truth, however—when | told 
her that we were no fonder of cats than she was, I 


eyes—she thought we were so fond of cats, and she 
was so anxious to_oblige me, that she had killed 
her favourite Tommy—her querido—“ the immediate 
jewel of her soul.” 

I hurried away, and overtaking my companion, 
who had preceded me a little, I asked him, if he knew 
what we had been eating. To be sure, said he—a 
rabbit. No !—a cat. 
honor. 
over the horse’s neck; and hurrying to the rear I told 
one of his servants to see to him—giving the true rea- 
son, while I gave the order. The servant did his best 
—but by the time he had arrived within reach of his 
master he was in a dreadful state himself; and before 
I could get to his relief, his example had affected the 


others, and they were all a-going together—and all 


pitching about, like so many ships in a hurricane. 
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NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
Mr. S. B. Barrell, the United States’ Agent, has 
made a report, on the subject of his inquiries on our 
north-eastern frontiers ; which report, if all we hear 
about his behaviour before he had collected the facts, 
is true, or if a tenth part of it is true, deserves to be 
treated with unsparing severity. We wait only fo: 
the facts, to teach Mr. Barrell, that when he goes to 
inquire into the business of two parties, he goes not 
for one party, but for two—or at any rate as much 
for the party who employed him, as for the parts 
whose aggressions are to be inquired into. We love 
impartiality ; but we have an idea that Mr. Barrell 
had too many dinners to eat, and too many courtesies 
to interchange with our polite neighbors at N. Bruns- 
wick, to render a faithful discharge of his duty a pos- 
sible thing. And we have an idea moreover that he 
hasentirely mistaken the ground of dispute between 


wick and Maine. Hereafter he may find that he was 


proper allowance for two things. 


like a man. 





LADIES’ MAGAZINE 





I—! began to grow rather qualmish about here.— 





Great Britain and theJnited States, or New Bruns- 


not employed to inquire into the biography of Joseph 
Arnoid’s cow, nor to take depositions with regard to : we : 
her character ; but to inquire into the general and thet after doing thie—inatend of sending us the paper 
: ‘ _ |like a man, which contained the attack, he sent usa 
particular history of the settlements of the countrr, and oh blished in the 
and of their relationship to the boundary line. The re- yey oF [ ae <4 se a : = yt = 
port itself, with its everlasting repetition of “ the un- Mth No. o the ankee) ssaoen-lene = merase 
dersigned” this, and “the undersigned” that, is about of two subscribers. We were indignant at such be- 
as childish a State paper as we ever clapped eyes on. haviour, ped treacherous and so dastardly ; and we 
But enough. We know Mr. Charles S. Daveis; concluded Crewe minds, that he had been or 
and we know that we may put our trust in him. But pelled to write us in the way y he did by some friend 
we do not know Mr. S. B. Barrell—nor do we ever|°! om, & by some free-spirited fellow of Brown 
wish to know him, if he is the author of the report,| University, who took that method of showing Mr. 
either directly or indirectly ; and we are really pre- Sy Ivester S. Seine, m yr rein of hie opin- 
judiced against him on account of what we hear. =, where he is known.—He an , soe ysl 
Let our readers take what we say therefore, with a with all his might 3 and CO CF Ee Ren: PEP 
They are all parties diately walk in, and desire him to order it for them, 
interested—and we (for good reasons we think) are and become nee for them. What a fact in the 
suspicious, not only of the ability, but of the integrity history of an Editor ! 
of the United States’ agent, Mr. S. B. Barrell. We . 4 es 
do not mean by this, that he is a knave ; but merely from our ae eae _ the boyish goad of Mr. 
that we have an idea, that he has not done his duty Southworth; and we say nothing about his behaviour 








however, we dare not withhold our general testimon 
in its favor. It is really a clever, sensible and happy 


never shall forget her look. The tears came into her} work. Some of the poetry és poetry; and the sketch- 


es of American character, though they might be 
made far more efficient with a little more strength, are 
still very true and very good. 7 

No better advice by the way could be given to an 
editor, so far as it goes, than that which appears in 
the paper signed H,,,, in the first number, page 43 ; 
and we pray both Mrs. Hale, and Mrs. Ware (of the 


Pho—pho—.Upon my word of} Bower of Taste) to read it over and be guided by it. 
He made no reply—but, I saw him stoop] ifthey hope to succeed as editors, they must learn to 


judge for themselves. If they are firm they have 
nothing to fear, An Editor has a power that few of 
equal strength dare question or quarrel with. They 
who condemn to day, will praise to-morrow, do what 
youmay. Sucess to our sisterhood ! 





MR. SYLVESTER 8. SOUTHWORTH. 
Editor of the LITERARY CADET, published in Prov. 


This impudent knave, who has hitherto escaped, 
one hardl; knows how, but probably on account of 
his entire worthlessness, the chastisement he deserves, 
for meddling with men, about whom he knows noth- 
ing beyond what he has picked up out of the news- 
paper garbage he is fed with—has lately gone so far 
as to publish what he pretends to give,and whata 
stranger both parties, might be led to receive, as a 
biographical sketch of the Editor of the Yankee. 
Now, we have heard something heretofore of this 
fellow’s far-off imitations of our RaypotrH—his slov- 
enly carricatures which resemble nobody, but which 
he contrives to get rid of in the barbers’ shops for por- 
traits of public men ; and as we have a fair opportu- 
nity for convicting him before the world, of a most 
profligate disregard of truth and decency, we shall 
not let it escape, even though ourself is concerned; for 
when we promised, as we did a week or two ago, to let 
these wretches alone hereafter, we did so with a prop- 
er qualification. if they were to charge us with hav- 
ing been pilloried, or with being a town-charge, who 
would expect us to remain silent ? 

Our readers will be pleased to bear in mind that 
this fellow began the attack ; thathe assailed us two 
or three weeks ago with a page of downright ribaldry; 


Now for a few words in reply—we do not go aside 


in Kentucky, nor of his character where he is now,— 
though if we would, we might ; for we have been 
offered fact after fact with regard to him, and the New 


Conducted by Mrs. Sarah J Hale. We have not| York Editor—as he calls himself, whom we have 
time now to do this work justice ; but we mean todo|touched up in another page; and we have now,with- 
so by and by, after we have disposed of a few other|in arm’s length of us, a public newspaper of New 
matterson which we stand committed ; meanwhile | York, in which the latter is advertised by a friend i 
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yet of ali these things we have made no use. Nor 
shall we make any use of them now. We rely alto- 
gether and exclusively upon the sketch of our biogra- 
phy, by the Editor of the Literary Cadet, to prove 
his impudence, his presumption, his falsehood, his fol- 
ly, and his rascality. Out of his own mouth he shall 
be condemned. 

The essay, which is under the head of the “ Port- 
tanp YANKEE,” begins with astory about Garrick— 
which we do not scruple to say was fabricated by Mr. 
Sylvester S. Southworth, for the occasion. 

He then proceeds to give what he calls a “ slight 


sketch af our history”—and this too, mark the despe- 
rate hardihood of the fellow, “ from our own confes- 
» ‘This slight sketch is a lie from beginning to 
end—everybody knows it to beso, that knows any 

We never lived 
We never mixed 
gin, or rum, Or grog, or flip for mortal man—not even 
Nor did we ever confess anything of the 
sort in our lives, ‘The result of all whichis, that as 
itis Mr. Sylvester S. Southworth who gives the story, 


on. 


thing either of us, or of our history. 
inacountry village in our life. 


for ourself, 


and as he gives it seriously and as of his own knowl- 
edge, we are bound to regard him as the author of the 


lie. And this we do—we charge him with it. 


He then says that we went into business—failed— 
and then “‘ te elude the vigilance and pursuit of inju- 
Another tissue 
of lies—without one word of truth to give it plausibil- 
We did not fail before we went to Baltimore ; 


red neighbors,” went to Baltimore. 


ity. 


and we never avoided the face of man ; and what is 


more, we never had occasion to do so. The proof 


‘the proof! Mr. Sylvester S, Southworth—thou prince 


of liars. 


Next he says, that “ with the remnant of our ruin- 
ed fortune”(!) we went to Baltimore, and commen- 
ced the study of the law; that after turning over a 
few pages (!) of Hale,Coke, &c. (the lawyers of 
Baltimore will smile, when they see this,) we were 
admitted ; ‘but being deficient in mind and in acqui- 
red attainments,” we failed in our efforts to ébtain 
patronage, (better still !)—and “as a last resort, com- 
menced writing for the Baltimore Telegraph! Now 
this is capital—no wonder the biographies heretofore 
drawn by this worthy gentleman, have been laughed 
The fact is, that we were the Editor of the Bal- 


at. 
timore Telegraph, while we were a student at law 


and the fact is, that we failed in business at Balti- 
more : and the fact is, that our “ ruined fortune,” al- 


together amounted to about enough to take a letter out 


of the Post Office, when we determined to begin the 
world anew, to have nothing more to do with partners, 
As for 
what we were, as a lawyer—and as for what are called 
our efforts for patronage ; and as for the patronage we 
received—ali that as reported by Mr. Southworth so 
irresistibly ludicrous to our view, and must be so 
much more so to the gentleman of the Maryland bar, 


or with merchandize, and to be a lawyer. 


that we pass it over. 


He then says, that our “ principal novel, Logan, 
cannot be pronounced positively bad, nor positively 
good.”—We differ in opinion with Mr. S. here—we 


think it may be pronounced positively bad. 


That—in Randolph, “‘ we cast our venom at the 
mouldering forms of such men as WituraM Pingney 
and Samoex Dexter, and strove to blight their post- 
humous fame.” To which we reply, that we don’t 


know what he means by their posthumous fame ; bu 


that, although we said of Mr. Pinkney, some very 
severe things andvery true things, as an orator, not 
meddling with him as a man—we spoke in the most 
exalted terms of him as a lawyer ; and that as for Mr. 
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Dexter, the only time we ever alluded to him, either 
in Randolph or elsewhere, was in the language of un- 
qualified praise! So much for the good faith of the 
Editor ofthe Literary Cadet. 


He says too, that we fled from Baltimore to avoid 

the punishment provided for a felon. Here we stop 

—we appeal to every respectable, to every decent 

man of our country—to our enemies, as well as our 

friends, (and we have not an enemy, perhaps, who 

is well acquainted with us,) we appeal to you, wheth- 

ersuch things are to be tolerated—whether such things 

as these are to be said with impunity, of a man whose 

character, as a man, as a citizen, as a member of so- 

ciety, was never questioned, nor doubted, since he 

breathed the breath of life ? Are we to pardon such 
things ? Who is safe ; who is there in our whole 
country, that may not be charged with the foulest and 
wickedest crimes—if these Editors are not rebuked 
by the stern voice of society ; if abandoned liars are 
permitted to publish what they please of whom they 
please, in the character of Editors ? 

One or two remarks more, and we have done with 
the wretch—we hope forever. Few are they that 
would believe any man capable of such deliberate 
and circumstantial fabrications of one sort and an- 
other, as he is guilty of ; and therefore it is, that we 
have taken him to task, and replied with circumstan- 
tial and minute contradiction. 

He says that “ for some time we labored to gain 
admittance into the pages of the respectable and dig- 
nified English periodicals of the day—and that our 
contributions were rejected.”—Now the fact is, that 
the very first article we ever wrote, was offered to 
Blackwood, received and paid for, and published and 
circulated not only throughout Europe, but through- 
out America. It was the sketch of the five American 
Presidents. Not long after, we were applied to by 
four of the first journals in Europe to write for them 
—at our own price. 

He says that, failing in the higher journals, (!) we 
got hold of Blackwood and several publishers of minor 
publications (!) “ and received a moderate stipend, 
which enabled us to get our pot of beer and a three- 
penny biscuit,” &c. &c. The answer to all which, 
is, that we wrote for the first journals of the Empire ; 
that we received the highest prices, (being paid from 
12 to 16 guineas, that is from 60 to 80 dollars a sheet, 
including exchange,) and that we always lived in 
genteel lodgings, in the genteelest part of the town, 
save while we were on a visit to Mr. Bentham, whose 
house and gardens open upon St. James Park. 

At this time, he says we were hired to abuse our 
native country ;” in which work, “ we were assisted 
by Sumner L. Fairfield.” We leave Mr. S. L. Fair- 
field to reply to this! If he can show that he ever 
assisted us in anything, he will go far to wipe away 
his obligations to us. 

And since our return, he says that we have been 
trying to persuade our countrymen “ that we had ac- 
cess to the leading and respectable publications of the 
metropolis”—and then he adds, that “ nothing can be 
further from the fact than this(!) and that we must have 
an odd idea of the intelligence of our countrymen, if 
we suppose that we can make them believe, that we 
contributed to any other than the more obscure and con- 
temptible Magazines of the British metropolis.”— 
There ! we have now done with this fellow. More 
we might say ; but more would be unnecessary. And 
even this we have said, lest, if we took no notice 
whatever of the new charges brought forward against 
us, the public might be so charitable as to suppose 


b 


t 
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Cece ta we could not publish. Some of the lines were 

good, and several of the thoughts very good ; but the 

whole, we were obliged to throw into the fire. 

E. and A. V. hereafier—unless driven out by something 

better. 

For the letter from Albany,(N. Y.) enclosing two imita- 

tions of Hood, we thank the writer. One of them is very 

fair—the other feeble. 

We thank M. C. T. for his friendly and gratifying letter. 

Much is to be done—very much ; and we do hope to see 

the day, when whatever may be a man’s faults or foliies, 

the world will be ready to give him credit for having eyes 

that are mates—when they are so ; and for being six fect 
high when he measures at least seventy four inches in his 
stocking feet. , 

P. S. We knew very well, when we promised to take 
no more notice of what newspapers might say of the Yan- 
kee, or the Editor of the Yankee, that we should have a 
resuscitation of the ** KinLep orF.’’ And so it is—they 
who threatened to take no further notice of us, now that 
they think they may do it with safety—are encouraged to 
re-appear upon the roof of our cage—where they sit grinn- 
ing and chattering by the hour; trying to snap at the tassel 
on the end of our tail as we whisk it about in our uncouth 
playfulness ; and occasionally making faces at our stray 
paw, as we turn over in our sleep and let it fall through the 
bars. 

P. S. Since this was written, we have met among other 
agreeable things with a paragraph in a new paper, publish- 
ed at Hartford, Conn. in which the editor, by way of giving 
what he calls a fair sample of our * piety,’ quotes from 
ErraTa—a passage put into the mouth of a character in 
the work, who suffers for his impiety ! We have also met 
with the following paragraph, concerning ourself, in what 
is called the City Evening Gazette of New York—of which 
Mr. Seth Paine is editor—t! e Saturday-Evening-Gazette 
being no more. ‘*.4n outlaw in the very community that 
gave him birth; (!) the destroyer (by his own confes- 
sion) of a parent’s peace (!) uncontrolled by all filial 
considerations, a treacherous son’’(!) Our reply to all 
which, for the present, is, that we leave our character to 
be defended by those who know, either us, or our accus- 
er ; that we are established in Portland, ‘* the community 
that gave us birth ;’? and that.he who talks about our 
having destroyed a parent’s peace (by our own confession) 
is the foelish fellow that said not long ago he had reason 
to believe that we had been horse-whipped. 

Our readers would not be troubled even with these brief 
remarks, were it not that among strangers, some lies are 
believed, however absurd they may be, simply because 
they are not contradicted, or because they are so auda- 
cious, that nobody could be thought capable of inventing 
them. 


Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide ; 
anguish of body, none. This proves that the health 
of the mind is of far greater consequence than the 
health of the body, although both are deserving of 
much more attention than either of them receive. 








At a meeting of the Facutty or Mepicine, of Bow- 
doin College, March 21, 1828, called in consequence of 
the death of ARIEL MANN, M. D. of Hallowell, Presi- 
dent ofthe Medical Society of Maine, who ever since its 
establishment, had favored it with his mee and coun- 
sel, at the annual examination of Candidates for the degree 
of Doctor in Medicine, it was—Resoivep, That the 
entertain a high respect for the memory of the Geand, 
for his talents, acquirements, and unwearied exertions to 
promote the cause of Medical Science ; and that they 
sympathize with the Medical Profession and the Public in 
the loss, which has been sustained. 

P. CLeAveLann, Sec. of Fac. of Med. 





In this town, on Sunday ing last, by Rev. Mr. Rand, Mr. Jeremiah 
Bracket, to Miss Sarah ‘Tet same — Charles K. Rice, to 
Miss Lucy Maddox—Mr. True W. Pettingell, to Miss Sarah Allen, all of this 
town. 

On Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. Bisbe, Mr. Samuel Armstrong, to Mirs 
Martha Langly. 

a Saaey Sting, by Rev. Mr. Burnham, Mr. William Parker, to Miss 


Ais Wath Thursda Rev. Mr. Rand, Mr. Josiah 
In Westbrook, on evening last, ev. lo ° i 
Maxfield, to Mise’ Maria Stevens, both of W. " 

In Falmouth, Mr. Richard Eastman, of Saco, to Miss Louisa Morrill, of the 


former place. 

















In this town, a child of Mr. Jotham Staples, aged 3 months. 

PR on Tuesday last, Capt. Benj, Bailey, aged 39, formerly of 
n. 

Lost overboard, from brig Milton, on her e from New Orlcans, jo 
Charleston, Mr. Daniel Robi seaman, native of Portland. 








they had some foundation. 


Drowned, in Jonesboro’ Capt. L. Larry, of the schr, Jobe 
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OTHO—A TRAGEDY. 


Acr I. Scene _Il.—Continued. 


Priest. Lord Hermann, too, a dreamer—! 
Herm. Yes—I am— 
With all my household, at a time like this— 
Thy arm, beloved--+-I--++-I’m very weak— 
I dreamt of Otho—( Eva, do not tremble so)— 
I dreamt that we were parted---thou and I-+« 
That, in the temple, I was left alone--- 
That, when the benediction was pronounced 
(Thy little hand in mine, as ’twere a bird 
Beating with life the while) I turned about — 
My heart so full !-+-to put a husband’s kiss 
Upon thy snowy forehead. ---turned, and met— 
Instead of thee, my love, with shadowy eyes, 
A man in armour--+-++whose exulting grasp, 
Sprang, like an iron serpent, round my frame, 
Priest. It was a dream to be remembered, lord ; 
But donot shake so terribly: -- 
Herm. Not shake ! 
Who can forbear to shake, when idle dreams, 
Within a day, become reality ? 
When every dim portent, within a day, 
Becomes a prophecy fulfilled? not shake ! 
This very Otho, father, was the shape, 
Whereof I dreamt: *twas he himself that fell 
Upon me, while I slept : *twas he that broke 
Out, from the solid wall, and stood alone 
Amid a troop of haughty lords ; and smote 
His iron arm upon the altar-roof, 
And shattered it to dust .-+-forbade the banns--- 


Eva. O heaven! 

Herm. Yes, Eva yes ; forbade the banns ! 
Eva. How very strange ! 

Priest. Why, no, not very strange, 


Beset as we are now, the live-long day, 
The live-long night, by such a wily foe ; 
Expecting treachery, ambush, and surprise ; 
Fearing to sleep— 

Herm. But then, I wake and arm, 

And go to meet thee, clad, I know not why— 

In panoply comple:e ; my gauntlet on 

To lock the gentle hand of Eva in: 

But while ye wonder at me, all and look 

As ye would ask ifbattle be the word, 

Or tournament, or bridal revelry, 

A trumpet sounds among us: up, we leap: 

Thunder is heard ; and smoke and roaring flame 

Shake the whole palace underneath our feet : 

Banners and plumes, and armed men appear, 

Marshalled and mustering in the smoke, and lo !— 
( Enter Evovarp) 

The battle rages, and— 

Ed. My lord, the Duke! 

Herm. Our father ! has he come? 

Ed. He has, my lord. 

Herm. Thou’rt very pale, dear Eva-++very sad— 
Drooping and faint— 

Priest. Poor lady ! 

Eva. Father, no ; 

Not sad, oh no+.-+a very pleasant, sweet 

And mournful feeling, only---I would weep 
Were I alone ; and yet, why should I weep? 
Indeed I do not know-+-I have no sorrow «+++ 

Herm. Look father, look! her eyes are bright again! 
And see, a smile is gathering to her mouth— 

Eva. A smile! Oh no, my lord ; im truth, I do not 

smile, 
I’d rather weep than smile ; my heart is full 
Of thonght like wine, dear Hermann—over full, 
And over happy, with a kind of joy, 
That frights me, like the awful sound 
Of pleasant music where it should not be, 
At mdnight--+-o’er a grave—Oh no, indeed 
I did not smile ; I would not, for my life. 

Priest. 1 do not wonder, lady : Joy like thine, 
Was never known to smile : Thy st: ange escape ; 
And thine, my lord ; no wonder that her eyes 
Are full of wo, and sweet delirium ; 

For had ye been embracing to receive 

My benediction, children ; thou, unarmed, 
Lord Hermann, as a youthful knight should be, 
Who kneels before his Maker, with a bride, 

Ye had been struck asunder— 


Herm. Weeping, love? 
Eva. Not weeping Hermann, am I? 
Herm. Yes—the drops 

















Fall like large flower-dew from thy open eyes, 
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Eva. Ive hadgstrange 

I’ve dreamt of this bad Otho ; (Epovarp listens with 
great anziety) dreamt, like thee, 

That from the altar, I was borne away, 

By one that haunted me, when I was young ; 

A shadow, that I met where’er I went ; 

In solitude+ + -in darkness---in the still, 

And overpower: ight— 

Price “ge A shadow, lady ! 

Eva. A stately shadow, in a deep red pall ; 
With heavy, scarlet plumage (when I saw, 

The phantom last)-+--both wet with summer-rain 
That looked like blood-drops, when, at every tread 
He shook a shower about his feet— 

Herm. But where ? 

And what was this ? for I— 

Eva. Dear Hermann, I— 
I dare not tell thee---’twas a spirit, Hermann. 
Herm. Nay, Eva—how is this? thy troubled eyes ; 
And agitated mouth are full of sorrow. 
(Enter two Lanv1es.) 
But Eva—to thy maidens, dear: The time 
Should not be spent so idly : we are yet, 
Before thy birth day is entirely gone, 
To pay our vows together ; to become 
The beautiful great mystery ; to hear 
The awful words, that make our spirits one— 
That bind our souls together ; make them one, 
Forever and forever ! 
Eva. Hermann !+-+- 
Herm. Eva! 
Eva. Thou art not yet recovered. It were meet ; 
Wer’t not dear Hermann ?-+-that we separate ; 
And go to prayer anew~-alone-«-apart ; 
We should be more composed— 

Herm. No, Eva, no ! 
Thy look’s too full of deep inquietude ; 
And our unfinished bridal, were the day 
To end, without the interchange of love, 
Bashful and tender as thou art, pale girl, 
Would be to thee, like widowhood— 
Eva. (dnterrupting him) I pray '— 
Dear Hermann, I beseech thee !— 
Herm. Let us wed ! 
Nay Eva, let us wed ! our interrupted vows 
Were else an omen to us. Let us wed ! 
And then, the trumpet will not peal in vain ; 
Nay, should it startle me from sleep to night, 
To night, upon my bridal couch with thee— 
My heart would leap more bravely to the sound, 
Than e’er it will again, till thou art mine. 
(Tumult in the court, below.) 
Farewell, dear Eva—({ Exit Eva.) 

(To Epovarp.) Are the prisoners there? 

Ed. Theyare, my lord. 
Herm. But, father, where are they, 
The men, that saved me? Was I not borne down ? 
Borne headlong, to the earth— 
Fred. You were, my lord ; 
Rider and horse ; and but for one brave man ; 
One man, alone--the Soldier----You had been 
Cast on the troubled waters----trampled on—: 
He was alone ; yet he withstood them all. 
Herm. Where is he, Edouard ? 
Ed. In his tent, at prayer. 
Herm. We’ll visit him, anon ; but let me hear 
How bears the rebel chief, his coming fate ! 
Ed. The rebel chief! 
Herm. Yes boy, the rebel chief— 
The murderer. Does he bear it stoutly ? speak— 
Bravely and ecornfully , like one prepared ? 
Ed. Not like a murderer, Sir. He bears it well ; 
In bitter resignation—silent—stern, 
As never yet a murderer bore his fate. 

Herm. Would that I might be just and merciful ! 

Ed. They’ll spare his life my lord ? 

Herm. - Poor boy, have done. 

But whither went my horse? I would not lose 
That noble creature father, for g throne. 

Priest. 
Forcing his way, right forward through the foe, 
Shaking his bloody mane, and plunging off 
With one perpetual neigh, as if he heard 
A trumpet in the skies— 

Herm. Why, how is this ! 
Thy lordly port and haughty tread, and eye, 
Are those of knighthood ; not of them that pray. 
Thy voice too, it is not the trembling voice 
Of supplication, or humility : 

The saddle, or the tilting ground ; the court— 


The battle field—the— 
Priest. Pray thee, lord, forbear— 





Herm. What seo’st thou father ? 


visions, too: night after night, 


Gone wild again, forever !—toward the hills! 


‘ Me In the blood-red sun 
see a st aoe eye for war ; 
And hear, all silent as they are to thee, 


A battle in the skies— 

Herm. Nay, father, nay ? 

I stand afraid, before thee—Who art thou ? ¥ 

Priest. Anaged man; (touching a crucifiz at his 

firdle) the harbinger of peace. 

Herm. hou talk of peace, with such a voice as that? 

Thrilling the blood like trumpets— ! Edouard, ho! 

Now lead me to the man that saved my life : 

His name is Arnold, is it ? 
Ed. Yes, my lord. 

Old Armmold, or The Soldier— 

Herm. Is he old ? 

Ed. Not veryold, but very terrible. 

Herm. Alas for younger knighthood ! With a band 

Of such old men as these, I’d shake the world. 

(Ezeunt Omnes.) 





Ertrapx on a Tomasrone, at Cincinnati Ohio. 
Yes we have lived ! but we hke all must part, 
May heaven, dear husband, now have all thy heart ; 
Yet ah, how once we loved, remember still 
Till you are dust like me— 
Dear wife I will ! 
Sarah Carr, consort of Col. Carr, &c. &e. 


WOMAN, 
The Bower or Tasrs, by a female editor, appears to 
be getting on prosperously ; and why should it not ?— 
why should women withold their support from a work 
edited by oneof themselves? Do they not know—will 
they never know that the more independent they are of 
us, the more respectable they must be? Women are 
slaves to men everywhere, and will continue to be so for- 
ever, justin proportion as they are dependent upon men, 
either for bread or character ; character by marriage, by 
society, or by relationship. They have a direct interest 
here ; and we do hope they will not be blinded by envy, 
nor prevented by the errors and imperfections that all 
beginners are liable to, from’ doing their duty by their 
sisters in the world of literature. Few are the fields that 
we have left aceessible te the foot of woman, whatever 
may be her worth. But who is chiefly to blame ?—Ie 
man? We believe not. If woman would -act with wo- 
man, there would be a stop to our tyranny. All that we 
do, we do by co-operation ; by small beginnings. Why 
do not they borrow a lesson of our sex, and profit by it? 
If they did, women ere long would be occupied in all 
the more graceful and attractive departments of liter- 
ature ; and they would beat us there to a dead certainty. 


NEW !OOKS, 

Among a heap of new Books lately received, some 
our publisher, and some by ourself, are ** Topn’s pesca 
AND Waxker’s Dicrionary” (an invaluable work ;) 
Dana’s Poems; Invine’s Lire or Corumevus ; The 
EvinsureG Review, xc; the SequeL To THE ANA- 
LyTicaAL Reaper, (published here ;) CuHaruorre’s 
DavuGurer, (by Mrs. Rowson ;) the Rustic Barp, 
(to be reviewed next week, if pos-ible ;) and two or three 
old numbers of the Boston Lyceum, a iod:cal that 
we think highly of, and to the editor of which we have an 
apology to offer. Several months ago, we received two 
numbers of the Lyceum, but as we did not intend at that 
time to remain here, and were continually on the wing, 
we put off our acknowledgment by letter—intending to 
make it on our arrival ai Boston. But, after we altered 
our views, and settled here, somebody informed us that 
the Lyceum was no more, and so we did not think it worth 

ile to review it. As the matter now stands, how- 

if the work is yet alive, and if it be forwarded to us, 
we shall do our duty by it. We have only to add, that if 
authors and publishers send to us, or to our publisher for us, 
their books, we shall notice them of course ; if not—not. 
TS 
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